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FOREWORD 


In this true account of my life, I have endeavored to relate things as I 
remember them in my youthful days. With materialism being so rampant 
today, I wish to show that happiness doesn’t consist in the accumulation of 
money and possessions, but in love for Jesus and each other, and the simple, 
ordinary things of everyday life and in service to one another. 
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I. THE BEGINNINGS 


The twentieth century was a time of drastic change, industrially, 
economically, politically, socially and morally. The Woodrow Wilson era 
was about over, a time when many Americans lived on farms and in rural 
areas. Adjusting to change has always been an ever-present condition. 


Into such a world was I born in northern Indiana, near a little town 
named Avilla, on October 20, 1920. My father was a rental farmer and at 
that time rented the Hooper farm where I was born, the second eldest of a 
family of ten. Dad had lived all his life on a sixty-acre family farm 
southwest of Avilla on the Baseline Road. 


My father, born May 27, 1895, was the youngest of six children, of 
whom were Edward, David, Anna, Willhemina, Mary Magdalene and Dad, 
George Martin. He attended Lutheran parochial grade school in Avilla, to 
which he walked the five miles to and from school each day in all kinds of 
weather. 


The German language was used in parochial school and since his 
family already spoke English, not German in their home, school was very 
difficult for him. He accomplished memorization, not knowing much at the 
time what he was memorizing. However, he overcame this obstacle when he 
attended Avilla High School. He graduated an honor student. 


With a minimum of three months normal training at a college in 
Goshen, Indiana, he was certified to be a grade school teacher. While 
teaching all eight grades in Lisbon, Indiana, he met my mother, Sadie Lenor 
Mead. She lived “catercornered” from the school in a house on the Lima 
Road. She had graduated from grade school, girls usually not attending high 
school back then. She then worked in the pickle factory in Lisbon to help 
support her family, a father, a brother Loyd, and a sister Agatha, one brother 
being deceased. Her mother, Mary Swihart Mead, died when Mother was 
thirteen. As a father, Mert left something to be desired, his main interests 
being fishing, hunting and women. He was married three times and divorced 
twice. His third wife Effie, a native of Kentucky, left him after a short 
marriage and returned to her home in that state. Mother was very attached to 


her as she was a good and loving stepmother, and they corresponded for a 
long time. 


Mother’s responsibilities began early in life. She carried mail along 
the interurban track in all kinds of weather and froze her feet. Dad was 
angered at her father when he found her out in the open, husking corn for 
animals, in cold wet weather. All this, besides her care of her siblings and 
the inside work, was a load for so young a girl. An aunt and uncle, Helen 
and Arnold Howiet did at times relieve her of Agatha’s care, as they took her 
sister into their home some of the time when she was growing up. 


At thirteen Mother reached over an open oil stove flame. Having on a 
long-flowing sleeved kimono, the sleeve caught fire and her upper right arm 
was badly burned. Lacking the proper medical attention, she carried her arm 
in a sling for months. The major burn was from elbow to shoulder and, when 
it finally healed, her arm was left shriveled and scarred. She was self- 
conscious of these scars for most of her life. A short-sleeved dress was a 
“no, no” for her for the rest of her life. However, it in no way handicapped 
her, as she performed her busy life. 


Il. CHURCH CUSTOMS 


Having been baptized as a teenager in the Christian Church in 
Kendallville, Mother was a “born-again” Christian. Shortly after their 
marriage, she took the required “instructions” in Luther’s Small Catechism 
and the Bible from Reverend Pershner. She was rebaptized, confirmed and 
became a member of Immanuel Lutheran Church in Avilla. Dad had been a 
member of Immanuel since being baptized there as a baby. 


Lutheranism was strange to Mother as she had no Lutheran 
background and was treated as an outsider by some of the members. The fact 
that many of the members were related may have accounted for this 
treatment. In those days families tended to live in the same area as they 
married and left home. Many a husband and wife found that they were 
“shirt-tail” relation. 


In those days, the men sat on one side of the church and their wives 
sat on the other. This probably was a custom passed down from Lutheran 
churches in the old country, Germany. Nearly all of the members were of 
German descent. Possibly the tradition was to avoid a man sitting beside 
another man’s wife as she openly breastfed her baby. She either wore a dress 
with a large neck opening or button-up dress. After the baby was put to the 
breast, a large handkerchief or diaper was used by modest wives. Some 
mothers quite openly left the modest covering to others. 


When receiving Holy Communion, the men lined up to approach the 
altar to receive the sacrament of the altar first, and then the women followed. 
Mothers passed their babes in arms back and forth to relatives or friends as 
they communed. Mother and Dad were one of the first married couples to 
transgress these customs. They probably weren’t very popular with the older 
German members. Traditions were a very important part of the church 
services. 


Ill. GRANDPA MEAD’S FAMILY HISTORY 


Grandpa Mert Mead was born in Kendallville, a child of Menden and 
Deliliah (Barnhart) Mead. I can’t recall his father, Menden, as his parents 
were separated. Great-Grandma Deliliah ran a boarding house from her 
home to make a living. Mother and we kids spent many Saturdays visiting at 
Great-Grandma’s. She was a rather heavy-set lady with a boundless supply 
of energy. I can’t recall seeing her ever sit down or pay much attention to us 
kids. No wonder! With all the preparing of meals, house to keep clean, beds 
to make and keep clean. Pie was served once a day and she could have won 
a pie-baking contest. Yes, she was an excellent cook. Andy Durkee and 
Halferty were her two live-in boarders and there were others, how many I 
don’t recall, who dropped in to eat and engage in conversation. 


Durkee was a religious individual who spent hours reading and 
studying the Holy Bible. The Reverend Martin Kretzman of the Kendallville 
Lutheran Church visited him often explaining Holy Scripture. When Andy 
Durkee died Pastor Kretzman conducted his funeral. 


Great-Grandma Mead also made a home for canaries and parrots. We 
kids were delighted when a parrot greeted us with “Hello, Hello”. One parrot 
was an avid curser, having learned the blasphemous words from Durkee. 
Though a Christian, he never did quite overcome the offensive habit. When 
he became angry or excited, he exploded and the curse words just “rolled off 
his tongue”. 


Great-Grandma Deliliah came the nearest to taking the place of 
Mother’s own mother, Mary, as any other close relative. She looked 
forward, when she visited, to these welcome breaks in her busy life. 
Transportation by buggy, interurban, or bobsleds, brought us to Grandma 
Mead’s and Dad would hurry downtown to the smoky poolroom to play 
poker with his buddies. I never heard Mother complain of this arrangement. 
Dad continued his gambling habit until his closest buddy, Glen Stewart, with 
whom he had graduated, dropped dead in the poolroom. This had a profound 
influence on Dad and he ceased playing cards for money. 


IV. COURTSHIP 


The first time Mom saw Dad he was walking down the Plank Road 
through Lisbon, now State Road Three. Before the road became State Road 
Three, it was known as the Lima Road. A tall, gangling, long-legged young 
man, Dad was swinging along and whistling as though he didn’t have a care 
in the world. That was before he married and had a big family with four 
daughters and six sons. Little did Mother know the part he would play in her 
life as she, with a girlfriend, sat in the porch swing on her porch. As he 
passed, they, like many a young girl might have reacted, giggled and made 
fun of Dad—not because of his appearance but because of his whistling and 
carefree stride. 


Mom and Dad were formally introduced, no matter how it was 
arranged. That was a must for a proper girl in those days. I have an idea their 
introduction was arranged by a neighbor or friend. Dad was rooming and 
boarding at the Dosh home, which was north of Lisbon on the Lima-Plank 
Road. The Doshes were distant relatives of the Hesses. I can recall attending 
Dosh-Hess Reunions, although I have no recollection of even one member 
of that family. 


The schoolhouse on the west side of the Lima-Plank Road still stands 
today. At a later date, it was made into living quarters. As was the usual 
building material, it was constructed of red brick. It boasted a larger building 
than the average one-room schoolhouses of that day. 


I can imagine how bowled over Mother was when the village 
schoolmaster took notice of her and asked for a date. Did he visit the family 
home or did he take her to the big town of Kendallville to view a silent 
movie? I never bothered to ask. We wish sometimes that we could call our 
departed ones back long enough to fill in some of the gaps. The Mead family 
is now almost extinct—no one with whom I can consult. 


Petite and big-bosomed, Mother was an attractive brunette. She never 
appreciated her big bosom and complained about it all her life. I wonder if 
Dad’s feelings concerning this part of her anatomy were negative or 
positive. I would guess positive. 


There followed an enjoyable period of dating and they soon became 
engaged. When they married on February 16, 1917, Mother was twenty- 
three and Dad was twenty-five. Both their birthdays were in May. As was 
the usual custom, her family home was the setting for the wedding. Rev. 
Perschner of Immanuel Lutheran Church in Avilla performed the ceremony. 
Mother’s hand now sported an engagement ring and a wedding band. Men 
did not wear wedding bands in those days. We now call this ceremony a 
single ring ceremony. Mother later lost the diamond in her ring, supposedly 
in the cow stable, never to be found. It took months, many months, of saving 
to replace the engagement diamond. 


Dad’s sister, Mary Magdalene (nicknamed Lennie) and her husband, 
Roy Mayfield, a railroader, “stood up” for them. Aunt Lennie styled and 
sewed Mother’s simple, white wedding dress. It could hardly have been 
called a gown, as it was a white street-length dress trimmed in lace. No 
matter how the bride and groom were garbed, the wedding joy remained the 
same. 


There was probably no honeymoon, not the usual thing in those days. 
Dad took Mother to his childhood home west of Avilla. His parents owned a 
small farm on which his father made a living for his family. 


V. GRANDPARENTS 


Grandpa, George John Hess, of German ancestry, was a stern man of 
few words. I recall his taking notice of me only once and that was to 
comment on how much I had grown. Grandma (Parr) Hess, of French and 
German ancestry, was a petite bundle of nervous energy. Her one outlet 
when upset was to wring her hands and walk the floor. She was a very 
sensitive, caring individual and a good mother. Her greatest fear was to feel 
the fury, when he was upset, of Grandpa’s explosive temper. After he had 
his stroke he especially disliked having her fuss over him. The stroke 
affected his speech and balance. From that day forward, he was never 
without his cane. 


In those days people were very superstitious and Grandma Hess was 
no exception. When traveling, an omen of disaster was having a black cat 
cross in front of the buggy. The traveler turned his horses around and 
returned home, never knowing what disaster might have befallen him. Also a 
ladder left standing was a harbinger of bad luck, if one chanced to walk 
under it. When Grandma Hess was visiting one day in the fall, a bird pecked 
on one of our windows. She was frightfully upset, as she believed an 
untimely death would occur in our family before spring. I anguished over 
which member of the family would die before that time. Mother chided 
Grandma for upsetting me with such a foolish superstition. 


After the noon meal, that being the main meal of the day, Mother and 
Dad would occasionally nap. Grandma would peek her head into the 
bedroom and quietly say, “Poor souls, let them sleep”. Could that be the 
reason Mother didn’t get pregnant soon after their marriage? When one 
month extended into another, they fervently prayed for a child. Little did 
they know how bountifully God would answer their prayers. 
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VI. SCHOOL AND WORLD WAR I 


Dad was now teaching school, seventh and eighth grades in Avilla, a 
great improvement over having to teach all eight grades in a country school. 
This was a good and respected position. Dad was a good, though strict, 
schoolmaster. 


Meanwhile, World War I broke out in Europe and the United States 
felt an obligation to protect England and France against the aggression of 
Germany. Dad was drafted into the Army and was sent to Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, where he received his basic training as a gunner on a cannon. 
Mother was allowed to accompany him, and roomed and boarded in 
Louisville, Kentucky with another Army wife. Yes, you guessed it. She was 
several months pregnant. Their prayers had been answered. 


Dad was shipped out in 1918. This meant traveling on a troop train to 
New York City and embarking on a ship to England. Dad often spoke of the 
lush green moors of the countryside of England. After traveling by train 
across England, he sailed with other doughboys to France. His description of 
France and the French people was not complimentary. Many Americans 
regarded France as a weak nation, lacking moral courage to defend 
themselves. 


Dad was repelled by the French immorality—a fact that has been 
borne out in history. The French have always been known for their “wine, 
women, and song”. A lyric of a popular song of those days contained these 
lines, “How’re you going to keep them down on the farm, after they've seen 
Paree”. Aunt Lennie said the “doughboys” were influenced by the loose 
French women and now expected their American women to follow suit. The 
result was a downgrading of morals in America. This was probably the 
beginning of the moral revolution in our country. 


Meanwhile, Mother stayed with her Aunt Helen (Mead) and Uncle 
Arnold Hoyiet, who lived on a farm southeast of Kendallville. Aunt Helen 
had an illegitimate son named Leo Mead. She later married Arnold Hoyiet, a 
young man who had migrated from Switzerland. He was a dapper little man 
with a small black mustache. Since they were never blessed with children of 
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their own, they lived vicariously through relatives’ children who were 
always welcome in their home. Years later, I used to visit them, going by 
school bus. They kept little treats for their visitors and no chores were 
required of them. Uncle Arnold raised rabbits to sell and also for meat. At 
feeding time I would follow him but was not allowed near the rabbits nor 
was I even allowed in the vicinity of them. 


Aunt Helen never did learn how to serve tender rabbit meat. If rabbit 
were to be served at the noon meal, it would be killed on that morning and 
fried before the animal heat had cooled out. The outcome was tough, foul- 
tasting meat. For this reason, when invited for a meal, Dad didn’t enjoy 
visiting them. 


Aunt Helen was directly opposite in personality from Uncle Arnold. 
She was not very fastidious, always wore men’s shoes, was rather rough but 
she had a soft heart. One knew better than to tease Aunt Helen, as one would 
find oneself on the losing end having black and blue spots as evidence. She 
could pinch harder than “any other living creature”. 


We'll go on with the story. Dad was just a week from the front lines 
when the armistice was signed between Germany and the United States and 
her allies. (An armistice, which was to end all wars, failed when the Second 
World War erupted in 1939.) Dad was mustered out and arrived home in 
February to a very pregnant wife. Mother was still living with Aunt Helen 
and Uncle Arnold, but upon Dad’s arrival home they returned to his family 
home, Grandpa Hess’ farm. They lived with Grandpa and Grandma for a 
few months. 
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VII. SCHOOL DAYS 


Genevieve Mary was born May 6, 1919—“the apple of Mom and 
Dad’s eye”. They had chosen Mother’s mother’s name, Mary, as 
Genevieve’s middle name. “Genevieve, Sweet Genevieve” was a popular 
song of that day. Mother had decided to have all her babies’ pictures taken at 
age one but she got in a hurry and had Genevieve’s taken at the age of six 
months, so the story goes. 


When drafted into the Army, Dad had been promised his teaching 
position after his military service. Upon his return, “the powers that be” 
chose to forget the promise and Dad was forced to accept the teaching 
position at the German school, a one-room eight grade school, west of 
Avilla. If he had been given his former position, he more than likely would 
have been my teacher in the seventh and eighth grades. Dad felt that 
“patriotic gratitude” was too soon forgotten. 


Meanwhile, life went on and Mother often bundled Genevieve up, 
climbed in the horse-drawn buggy, and went to pick up Dad at the end of his 
school day. At other times, Dad walked the distance to and fro to teach. On 
one occasion when Mother was holding Genevieve and waiting for Dad to 
dismiss his pupils, Genevieve was heard to gleefully shout “Da-Da! Da- 
Da!”. An outburst of laughter splintered the room. As Dad was easily 
embarrassed, his face turned “red as a beet”. 


Those school days were reminiscent of long walks across snow- 
covered roads or fields, sometimes following a rail fence or railroad track to 
keep on course. So, frostbitten fingers and toes, red noses and rosy cheeks 
were not unusual. 


Not much homework was required in those days. Most students had 
many assigned chores to do when they arrived home. Girls may have had to 
take clothes off the line and fold them. Happy was the girl whose mother 
kept the dishes done, but there were chickens to feed, eggs to gather, and 
water pails to fill, both for the chickens and for the house. 


Boys helped to feed and water the animals and milk the cows, or they 
might have to clean the horse or cow stables. Older boys may have had to 
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help in the field. Vegetable gardens were usually left to the mother and 
daughters. Girls learned to cook and bake at an early age. 


Not to be forgotten were the round tin lunch pails that the pupils toted 
to and from school. What did a lunch pail hold in store for them in those 
days—a sandwich made of pork, chicken, honey or apple butter? Usually the 
bread was spread with homemade butter. Oleo, if used, was white when it 
came from the store. Each carton contained a small capsule of color about 
the size of a soup bean. This was mixed with the white oleo so it would 
resemble butter. Oleo was not very popular in those days as most farmers’ 
wives had their own cream and churned butter. Of course, there were always 
homemade cookies, cake, doughnuts or maybe pie in the tin buckets. Apples 
were the usual fruit. So “an apple for the teacher” was not uncommon. 


Several children from one family were the usual norm in those days, 
with older siblings taking care of younger siblings. Fistfights broke out 
among the boys and some name-calling was heard. It didn’t take much 
provocation to spark such a fight. A bloody nose was not uncommon. Boys 
learned to be tough. One who refused to fight was known as a sissy. 


Girls were known to be guilty of name-calling, shoving, slapping, 
hitting and braid-pulling. Because many boys were needed on the family 
farm at an early age, they were required to stay home and help. Some boys 
did not graduate from grammar school—to eighth grade—till they had 
attained the ripe old age of seventeen or eighteen. Girls did not always 
complete eight grades. It was not considered necessary for a girl to learn 
more than to read and write. 
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Vill. A SCHOOL DAY 


What was a school day like? Pupils deposited their “wraps” and lunch 
pails in the cloakroom. A cloakroom was a long narrow room at the rear of 
the main room. Upon the ring of a bell, the classroom was brought to order. 
Many of the assigned desks were built for two. With hardwood tops that 
would lift up to accommodate books, pencil boxes, crayons, pens and 
pencils, each desktop contained an inkwell. It really was a tiny well filled 
with ink. The local drugstore many times, upon being asked, gave the pupil 
an empty cigar box, which served well for all small possessions. 


Not to be forgotten was the pot-bellied wood burning stove in the 
center of the schoolroom. Pupils who sat close to this stove were nearly 
scorched, due to the excessive heat. Those near the outside of the room 
would gladly have exchanged places with them. Maybe they did trade places 
now and then. Boys were assigned the task of keeping the wood box full. 
Wood was a plentiful commodity in those days. 


It was not unusual for the school day to begin with a little song prayer 
or simple prayer spoken by all. Teachers were required to be upright, honest 
and moral citizens. Schoolmarms were required to stay single. Any hint of 
scandal to their name brought on a quick dismissal. 


Teaching all eight grades was a difficult task. Teachers soon learned 
shortcuts. If a student was the only pupil in his grade, he was either set ahead 
one grade or back one grade. This depended on the pupil’s learning ability. 
Students in higher grades aided pupils in lower grades. Many students were 
inspired by the practice to become future teachers. So there were sometimes 
grades that teachers did not need to teach. 


Classes in some subjects were combined. When older students were 
being taught a subject like history, geography or spelling, younger pupils 
profited by listening. The usual subjects were reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling and, not to be neglected, penmanship. Unheard of in those days 
were fountain pens. Pens with removable points, which had to be dipped into 
the inkwell, were used for all-important written assignments. 
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Blackboards, chalk and blackboard erasers were used both by the 
teacher and the pupil. Phonics, or the sounding-out method, was used to 
teach reading, writing and spelling. As it is to this day, reciting the alphabet 
was a Strict requirement. 


Left-handed pupils were speedily converted to be right-handed, if that 
was at all possible. It was considered a grave handicap to be a “south-paw’. 
In a right-handed world, how could a left-handed individual keep from being 
handicapped? 


As students became adept in spelling, the spelling bee was on. 
Captains chose up sides and the participants stood in two lines. The word to 
be orally spelled was pronounced twice. The speller pronounced the word, 
spelled it and then pronounced it again. Incorrect spelling eliminated the 
speller and he or she took their seat. More difficult words were chosen by 
the leader as the bee continued. This process continued until all participants 
were eliminated. Winners in each school, township, and county opposed 
each other until one emerged the winner. The championship was a much- 
sought-after honor. 


Writing and penmanship were not only taught as a method to write 
the alphabet and express oneself with words, but a correct and neat script 
was required. Several arm and wrist exercises were used to improve motion 
in writing. Rotating capital ‘O’s and connecting ‘W’s were two of the 
exercises. However, marked differences in individual handwriting emerged. 
As it is to this day, each individual’s style became an important mark of 
identification, one’s signature being a reliable mark of identification. 


As oral arithmetic was practiced, arithmetic became a much-used 
brainteaser. What is now calculated on paper or by using a calculator, a 
student then calculated in his head. To arrive at a correct answer, shortcuts 
were taught. Story problems were a test of one’s reading and reasoning 
abilities, as well as mathematical ability. Methods to check for correct 
answers were taught since there were no answers in the back of the book. 
Dad was an excellent mathematician, later using that ability to teach his own 
children. 


Recess times were reminiscent of teeter-totters, swings and slides. 
Boys became very adept at shooting marbles. Nearly every boy owned a bag 
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of an assortment of clay, multicolored glass, aggies, and clear glass marbles. 
On the ground a small circle was drawn and players took turns shooting at a 
marble, which had been placed in the center of the circle. Each player used 
one of his own marbles. The object was to knock the marble out of the circle 
and the player then claimed the marble. My own son, Keith, must have been 
many times a winning player, as he often came home from school with a 
pocketful of marbles. 


Games were played, such as softball, hide and seek, senders, Simple 
Simon, kick-the-tin-can, New Orleans, and when there was snow on the 
ground, fox and geese. Girls were adept at hopscotch and skipping rope. 
These games served to take care of the built-up energy of the schoolroom 
and taught sportsmanship, fairness and honesty. 
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IX. FARMING BEGAN 


Being influenced by Aunt Helen and Uncle Arnold, and Grandpa and 
Grandma Hess, Dad gave up teaching and turned to farming. He rented the 
Hooper Farm, which was a short distance from the home farm. I was born 
there on October 20, 1920, and Richard David on Valentine’s Day, 1922. 


Babies were born in the home in those days, a midwife being present 
to aid the doctor with the birth. At the first onset of labor, the doctor was 
alerted, as he had to come by horse and buggy. He sometimes was forced to 
spend several hours at a home, if the baby was slow in arriving. For my birth 
Dr. Veasey of Avilla was summoned and Louise Bauman, “an old maid”, 
offered her services as midwife. She, in her day, probably helped to deliver 
as many newborns as Dr. Veasey himself. 


Some of the necessities of a home delivery were a pad for the bed, 
made of newspapers covered with an old blanket or sheet; hot water; and 
chloroform to deaden the mother’s pain. A binder for both the mother’s 
breasts and abdomen was a necessity. It was not a forbidden thing to have 
the father present during the delivery, if he so desired. He had to stay calm 
and out of the way, or he was banished from the bedroom. 


I had colic at 4:00 P.M. “on the dot” every day for six weeks. Great- 
Grandma Lena came from Butler and stayed for a few weeks. She and 
Mother would walk the floor with me. I don’t know what good that did, but 
maybe the motion soothed me. 


In later October I was christened Ruth Elizabeth. My Godparents were 
Aunt Lennie and Uncle Roy Mayfield. When I was three weeks old, on a 
beautiful fall day in November, my mother placed me in a bundle of fodder 
and helped husk corn. My love for the great outdoors and farm life 
“sprouted” on that day. 


In 1922, Dad’s parents started experiencing health problems. Upon the 
advice of their daughters, they moved to a little house in Avilla and rented 
their farm to Dad. I remember Grandpa Hess sitting on a straight-backed 
chair, cane in hand, and watching the activity around him. Sometimes he 
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was just staring into space, reliving the past or contemplating his future 
heavenly home. 


The years spent on Grandpa’s farm were lean and filled with hard 
work. Some bottomland, which ran along a creek, was very productive. The 
remainder of the soil was clay, except the permanent pasture field. Clay soil 
is very temperamental and had to be plowed and tilled when the moisture 
was just right. If it was plowed too wet, the plow produced great clods as 
hard as stones, which were almost impossible to break up. If it was too dry, 
it became impossible to keep the plow in the ground. 


From the beginning of time, except in the Garden of Eden, the 
weather has been one of man’s worst enemies and at the same time, his best 
friend. Farmers were more affected by the weather than other vocations. 
Prayers for suitable weather ascended to the throne on high. God’s answer 
came at His appointed time. 
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X. WEATHER REPORTING 


Each farmer was his own weather forecaster, or “prophet” as they 
were called in those days. He observed the sun, moon, stars, clouds, 
rainbows, winds, frosts, even the color of a caterpillar and the thickness of 
an animal’s coat. Squirrels caught stowing away nuts early in the fall 
foretold an early and hard winter. 


Some other signs observed were small whirlwinds whipping up the 
dust. This was a harbinger of dry weather. A south wind was believed to 
blow up a rainstorm. Wind out of the west reminded the farmer that the 
weather would be fair and sunny. East wind foretold a coming storm; maybe 
in the winter, sleet or ice storms. North winds were usually cold. Farmers 
could be observed spitting on a finger and holding it up to decide which way 
the wind was from. 


A star-filled sky foretold a clear tomorrow. The sun going down 
behind a band of clouds ushered in a cloudy tomorrow with possible 
showers. A rainbow foretold a clear tomorrow and reminded the farmer of 
the Biblical account of the Great Flood. In this account God promised His 
people that He would never again send a flood over all the earth, and set the 
rainbow in the East as a reminder of His promise. 


A quarter moon tipped down meant that water would be spilled from 
the sky in the form of rain or snow. A quarter moon with a smiling face 
foretold dry weather. An old saying often repeated by the farmer was, “Red 
in the morning, sailors take warning; red at night, sailors delight”. Another 
such saying was, “Evening red and morning gray sends the traveler on his 
way”. The saying that topped them all was, “In dry weather, all signs fail 
and in wet weather, all signs fail”. Anyone who has observed weather 
patterns can give credence to these sayings. 
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XI. HORSES AND IMPLEMENTS 


Rotation of crops and the barnyard manure pile provided the fertilizer 
the soil required. Farmers of that day did not know what commercial 
fertilizer was. We hear so much about recycling; well, these farmers could 
have taught us something. Corn and wheat robbed the soil of its nutrients. 
Animal manure mixed with straw, pitched from the stables with a fork 
during the winter months, was left to accumulate on the manure pile until 
spring. It was then pitched into a manure spreader to be spread on the fields 
before disking or plowing. One always knew spring had sprung when the 
dormant odor of the manure pile, now released, filled the otherwise fresh air. 


I can recall on one occasion when Genevieve and I, rolling down the 
dry manure pile, were caught, speedily spanked and sent to the house to 
clean up. The presence of a neighbor made it a more serious offense. Yes, 
children were spanked in that day. It brought immediate results and I doubt 
if it left any lasting psychological damage. 


Crop rotation being essential for the production of good crops, the 
farmer’s usual rotation was oats, wheat, hay and corn. The hay-seeded field 
was usually left, so the farmer could make hay for two or three years. The 
roots of the hay plant supplied nitrogen to the soil and helped it to be loose 
and tillable. 


Seed for hay, such as timothy, clover and alfalfa, were seeded in a 
wheat field early in the spring. For this the farmer used a hand seeder and 
walked up and down the field spreading the seed, until the field was covered. 
If the seed did not get a “good catch” in the field, it would not be left to 
grow hay, but the next grain in rotation would follow. The farmer who did 
not properly rotate his crops was deemed a poor one and soon had what was 
called a “rundown farm”. 


Before farmers constructed wire fences, acreage was separated by rail 
fences. They made a picturesque scene as they zigzagged across the 
countryside. 


Preparing the plowshares for plowing was quite a chore. The 
plowshares, which had been covered in the fall with axle grease, were 
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cleaned off and scoured with a piece of brick to get rid of rust which might 
have accumulated during the winter. The plow points received the same 
treatment. These points had to be sharpened with the grindstone. A dull and 
unscoured plow point would not slide through the soil and turn it over. 


As the team of horses pulled the plow, the farmer walked behind it 
guiding the horses or riding on a seat, if the plow was so equipped. It was an 
art in itself to guide the harnessed horses so that the furrows were turned 
over straight and of the same width. Hitting a large stone frustrated the 
farmer’s best attempts and made a crook in the furrow. These troublesome 
stones had to be carried off the field. The soil being more virgin, it was 
covered with many more rocks in that day. 


Dad loved companionship and I often was delegated, at the age of six 
or seven, to bring him water and a midmorning lunch. As I walked along the 
road or followed the creek, I often encountered snakes—garter snakes, blue 
racers or red bellies. I skirted around them and went on my merry way. I was 
often times allowed to follow Dad, and walk with him and the horses back to 
the barn. In a half-day’s time, a horse would get thirsty and welcomed the 
farm horse tank. In one of the fields there was a water hole at which the 
horses could drink. 


The farm day began before daylight. A short day was scornfully 
referred to as a “banker’s day” and the farmer “a city farmer”. Thus he was 
not a successful farmer. 


A horse needed not to be guided to the barn as he quickly learned the 
way and the farmer had to hold him back with the lines to keep him from 
running. A horse’s harness consisted of lines attached to a bit with which he 
was guided. A harness was so constructed that it could be hitched to a 
singletree for one horse or a doubletree for two horses. 


Horses understood a unique language. “Gidep” meant start up or go; 
“whoooo” signaled the horse to stop. “Gee” guided the horse to the right and 
“haw” to the left. The bit, which was in its mouth, aided these commands. A 
steady pull on the lines, which the farmer held, signaled it to slow down; a 
pull on the right line meant to the right and a pull on the left line meant to 
the left. 
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A good team of horses was a prized possession. A horse had to be 
carefully rationed feed, as a fat horse soon tired out and became overheated. 
Oats and timothy hay were the best feeds. They also grazed on grass. 
Western horses sold for less than the local ones as they were known to be 
skittish and would run away with anything to which they hitched. The gentle 
trotter was chosen to pull the family buggy. 


In his day Dad owned one western horse. It twice ran away hitched to 
an implement and so Dad sold it. The final decision came when it, with my 
brother driving, ran away with a load of hay. Had the black demon not been 
stopped by a fence, a serious accident might have occurred. It was yet 
another incident for which we could thank God and His angels for their 
protection. 
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XII. FARMING 


After plowing, the soil was left to dry a day or two and then was 
disked to break up the furrows. Getting on the plowed ground at the proper 
time prevented the soil from getting hard clods, which took additional tilling. 


A disk harrow was constructed of sharp cylinder-shaped discs, which 
were lined up horizontally, attached together and pulled by a tongue. After 
disking, the soil was worked with either a spring-tooth or spike-toothed drag. 
Since he didn’t own a spike-tooth, Dad used a spring-tooth. A cultipacker or 
roller was then used to pulverize the soil and pack it down to preserve the 
moisture. Often these farm implements were weighted down with a large 
stone or two to make them more effective, depending upon the type and 
condition of the soil, whether it was clay, loam, sand or muck. 


The corn was now ready to be planted. This usually took place in late 
April or early May. A two-row planter was used. Corn seed, in bucket-like 
hoppers on the planter, was dropped at intervals. The intervals were 
controlled by discs in the bottom of the hopper. One disc was used for 
drilled corn and the other for checked corn. Drilled kernels were dropped in 
a row, ten to twelve inches apart. These rows were thirty-six inches apart. A 
marker attached to the planter marked the place for the next row by making 
a shallow trench, which the farmer could easily follow. 


Checked corn was planted thirty-six inches apart each way, allowing 
the farmer to cultivate in both directions. Dad favored checked planting so 
the weeds could more easily be controlled. Was weed-killer used in that 
day? The best-known killer was man-operated, the garden hoe. 


Oats were planted in early spring, usually during the month of March 
or early April. The field was disked instead of plowed and then dragged. A 
grain drill was used for planting both oats and wheat. The drill contained a 
long, box-like hopper into which the seed was poured. Hoses running from 
the hopper to the ground allowed the seed to filter into the ground in narrow 
drilled rows. 


Wheat was planted in the fall, the ground being plowed, disked, 
dragged and drilled with the drill. Once when I was following the drill, as 
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Dad planted, I was compelled to put my right index finger in a moving part 
of the drill and the end was nearly amputated. Dad soon heard my screams, 
stopped the horses, got down off the drill-seat and assured me that it would 
be all right. He then, from the cud of chewing tobacco he had in his mouth, 
spit some tobacco juice on the wound. That was supposed to aid in the 
healing process. Many farmers chewed tobacco as it did not involve as much 
time or expense as rolling a cigarette or smoking a corncob pipe. 


Rolling a cigarette was an artistic venture. A cigarette paper was held 
in one hand while a small amount of smoking tobacco, Velvet, being Dad’s 
favorite, was poured into it. It was leveled with a finger, rolled close to the 
end of the paper, licked with the tongue and it was sealed and ready to 
smoke. A farmer’s match was used to light it. Most farmers could not afford 
to buy “store-bought” cigarettes. 


Wheat ripened around the fourth of July and was cut and tied into 
bundles with a grain binder. The same implement was used to harvest oats; 
oats usually ripening in July. The grain was cut as the horses pulled the 
binder. It fell on a canvas-slatted platform. The platform carried the grain 
forward where it was tied with twine into bundles and shot out onto the 
ground. So began one of we kids’ most difficult jobs—setting the bundles 
into shocks. Working together in pairs, two bundles were set upright, leaning 
against each other. Then a bundle was placed on each corner on both sides 
and one in the center of either side. Different farmers had different methods 
of shocking but this one Dad deemed the best. The finished shock was 
“capped” with two bundles, the grain heads being spread, and the bundles 
being placed on the top of the shock in either direction. This protected the 
grain from spoilage in wet weather. 


One of the thrills of my early life was to hear the “chug, chug, 
chugging” of the approaching threshing machine coming up the road. 
Threshing wheat and oats was a neighborhood job. A threshing ring consists 
of eight or ten neighborhood men. Farmers took turns getting their grain 
threshed. A big discussion as to whose should be first threshed and who 
should be last usually precipitated the threshing operation. 


Farmers came with their horse-drawn hayracks and others just came 
bringing their forks. They worked in pairs to load the grain on the wagon. 
One worked on the ground, throwing the bundles with his fork onto the 
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wagon, and the other, with his fork, placed the bundles in an orderly fashion 
until they had a load. They then went from the field to the threshing 
machine, which had taken up a position near the granary, and pitched the 
bundles into the machine. This in turn separated the grain from the straw. 
The grain came out the grain chute, where a farmer held a sack. This 
operation required two men. The full sack was carried and dumped into the 
bin in the granary. 


The straw was blown onto a stack in the barnyard to be used as 
bedding for the stables. It also provided hours of fun for us kids as we rolled 
down or burrowed through the stack. Our clothing and hair must have been 
full of straw, although I never heard Mother complain of straw in the house. 


We were never allowed to be near the dangerous threshing machine 
because we might have incurred bodily injury. However, we were allowed in 
the grain bin and I can still feel the cool grain as the men poured it over our 
bare feet. We enjoyed being kidded by the men, all except the grown sons of 
Albert Uhl, the threshing machine owner. They would pick us up, take out 
their pocketknives and pretend they were going to cut off our ears. We 
“avoided them like the plague”. 


While the men were threshing, several neighborhood women 
congregated in the house to prepare the noon meal. Farmers’ wives were 
known for the quantity and quality of the meals they prepared and put on the 
table. The cooking and baking had to be done on a cook stove, which was 
fired with wood. Sometimes, a kerosene oil stove was used in an auxiliary 
capacity. This stove’s burners were hard to control and often smoked. 


A tubful of water, which had been warmed in the yard by the sun, 
awaited the threshers. They all washed in the same water and then were 
ready for their big feast, many of which were like our holiday meals today. 
Men ate first, children next, and the women last. Pumping and heating water 
for cooking and dishwashing was, in itself, a gigantic task. The teakettle was 
kept full and hot. The size of teakettles we use today would have been 
relegated to the playhouse. 
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XIII. A GROWING FAMILY 


Mom and Dad lived on Grandpa’s farm for five years, from 1922 to 
1927. Meanwhile, the family increased. Helen Eileen was born on December 
20, 1923, Merton George on July 23, 1925, and Donald Hubert on February 
9, 1927. Mother certainly had her hands full. Ole Uhl, whose family now 
lived on the Hooper farm, was Mother’s midwife. Dr. Veasey was her 
doctor. Ole had six sons of her own. Dad always lined up a hired girl to help 
Mother with her housework for a few weeks after the births. 


Dad was not above housework and often did the washing during the 
winter months. It was not an easy task. The washtub had to be filled with 
water from the yard pump and placed on the cook stove to heat. Each article 
had to be scrubbed on the washboard, wrung out by hand, rinsed in another 
tub of water and wrung out again. Clothes were dried on clothes racks or on 
lines that had been put up in a storeroom. White articles were sometimes 
boiled on the stove in the copper boiler. Mother made soap of lard or tallow 
and lye. It was strong and did its job. 


I have many memories of the years spent on Grandpa’s farm. We 
older children learned early what work was. Dad was a perfectionist, so 
criticism was not unusual. A shouted word from him brought the ever-ready 
tears rolling down my cheeks. I detest being hollered at to this day. Dad 
would then butter me up and all was well again. I guess I was a special 
favorite of Dad’s, as he said he had a soft place in his heart for me. 


As a small child, evening after evening found me sitting on Dad’s lap, 
tracing with a forefinger, the soft white whisker-free spots on his face. When 
he could no longer tolerate the tickling sensation, he’d make me get down. 


The Albertsons were our favorite neighbors. Their daughter, Evelyn, a 
beautiful redhead, became my special friend. We were all upset when she 
put a soup bean down her ear and lost her hearing in that ear. We started the 
first grade together the same year, 1927, and were best friends for nine 
years. 
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XIV. CORN 


You might wonder where the farmer obtained his seed to plant his 
crops. He saved his own or bought from a neighbor. Some of the best ears of 
corn were saved in the fall. Early in the spring Dad would test the saved ears 
for germination. A long strip of white cloth, usually a piece from an old 
sheet, was marked with a pencil into two-inch squares. White or yellow 
kernels from the ears of corn were chosen. Dad favored yellow. The cloth 
was dipped in water, wrung out and smoothed out on the flat surface of the 
table. Kernels from several locations of the numbered ear were placed in the 
squares, one to a square. Numbers on the square corresponded to the number 
of the ear. These strips of cloth were rolled up, tied and kept damp until the 
kernels sprouted. 


When enough time had elapsed and the rolls were carefully 
unwrapped, the family gathered around the table to observe the fragrant 
sprouted kernels. Unsprouted kernels were checked with the numbered ear. 
These found their way to the hog pen or were shelled and thrown to the 
chickens. Every farmer had a hand-cranked corn sheller. The leftover cobs 
were saved to start fires. 


A Christian farmer was said to live in a closer communication with 
God than most other laborers. To behold the dead seed sprout and a tender 
shoot push its way through the ground to produce a leaf was a miracle new 
each spring. 


After a summer of cultivation and the pulling and hoeing out of 
weeds, the corn grew to maturity. Corn that was “knee high by the Fourth of 
July” was said to be right on schedule. 


Canadian thistles in the field were a menace, or so Dad was 
convinced. A thistle left to seed multiplied next year’s woes and a farmer 
across the line fence who did not exterminate his crop of thistles was not 
very popular with his neighbor. This crop-choking weed was controlled with 
a hoe, sickle, corn cutter or scythe. As I worked with a hoe, cutting out 
thistles, I can still feel the smarting perspiration, as it ran down my face from 
under my sweat-soaked straw hat. At times these conditions brought on 
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nausea and I was permitted a short rest. A cooling shower of rain was 
welcome. 


Dad, as he worked by our side, ever encouraged and “kidded” us 
along. We sang, told jokes, guessed riddles, anything to keep our minds off 
our job. Dad, without a single course in psychology, made use of 
psychological methods. 


Depending on the weather and the date on which it was planted, corn 
tasseled and shot ears in August. Once when Genevieve and I were visiting 
Aunt Annie and Uncle Gust, who lived on a farm near Albion, Indiana, we, 
with cousins Margaret and Luella, and Aunt Annie, walked through their 
cor field looking for roasting ears. We begged for and were each given an 
ear of corn. We pretended it was a tiny baby doll; the greenish smooth silk at 
the end of the ear being the doll’s hair, the green husks the “swaddling 
clothes”. 
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XV. FAVORITE AUNT 


As you've probably guessed, Aunt Annie was our favorite aunt and 
Genevieve and I often enjoyed the hospitality of her home, which was 
simply and comfortably furnished. Never to be forgotten were her large, 
thick, golden-brown sugar cookies. The tops were covered with browned 
granulated sugar and in the center, the bonus of a raisin. Raisins being a 
luxury, I often gnawed around the raisin and saved the raisin-covered piece 
for the last delectable mouthful. There seemed to be a never-ending supply 
of those delicious, satisfying treats. 


Aunt Annie was a rather tall woman, who often chose a straight chair 
in preference to the couch or rocking chair. Rocking chairs were made in all 
sizes and designs, and provided physical therapy for the tired and tense 
individual. I still remember the relaxed feeling the rhythmic rocking 
induced. A later President of the United States attested to this fact, as he 
rocked and relaxed in his favorite rocker in the White House. This president 
was none other than John Kennedy. 


oH) 
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XVI. SOCIAL LIFE 


Outside our family circle, where did we participate in some social 
life? As it is to this day, our church provided us with friendship and fun. 
Now that we had our new Ford, we spent many hours there; card parties, 
penny suppers, box socials, cake walks, Sunday School picnics in a 
member’s woods, and Mission Festivals on the church grounds. 


We enjoyed homemade lemonade and ice cream. Sunday School 
children were always given three or four free tickets, which we could spend 
for candy, gum and Cracker Jack. A box of Cracker Jack! Was that fun! The 
box had an inner box, so we'd pull it out and dump it in the outer box to get 
to the prize, which was in the bottom of the Cracker Jack box. Then there 
were boxes of animal crackers. 


We also went to circus parades and band concerts. Uncle Karl played 
a horn in the Kendallville band and that made it much more enjoyable. We 
spent hours playing in the haymow. We would climb up on a beam and 
somersault off into the hay. As I was not a coordinated child, I never quite 
made it. 


RY 
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XVII. BUTCHERING 


Butchering was a fun time and yet could be a dangerous time for little 
children. The day before the actual butchering day Dad got all his equipment 
out and ready. He also had a pile of firewood ready to use. Early the next 
morning, before daylight, he would get the fire going and heat water in the 
big black kettle. The scalding water was used to scald the killed hog as it 
was dipped in the hot water-filled barrel. The hog hair was then scraped off. 
A couple of neighbors and their wives helped out. After the hair was scraped 
off, the hog was hung on a tripod, cut open and the insides cleaned out. The 
heart, liver, sweetbreads and intestines were saved. Some farmers kept the 
tongue and pickled it. The head was saved and out of it was made head meat. 
This in turn was stuffed into the cleaned stomach and sliced to make a 
delicious sandwich. The old-timers ate it and drank home brew. 


Can you imagine cleaning and using the skin of the intestines to fill 
with sausage and calling it casing sausage? The men did the initial cleaning 
and then the women scraped the intestines on a skinning board, scraping 
them over and over again, changing the water an endless number of times. 


After the hog had been split in two sections, it was left to cool. 
Butchering was only done in the winter. The hog meat had to get solid or 
firm in order to be cut up. Dad cut it into ham, bacon, loins, spareribs and 
backbone. Shoulders were sometimes cut up into small pieces to be ground 
for sausage. All the rest was either cut up for sausage or lard. Besides butter, 
lard was the main shortening in those days. Vegetable shortening was 
unknown. 


Lard was rendered in the big black kettle. To render it just right was 
an art. The fire dared not be too hot or it would scorch. The lard press 
separated the lard from the cracklings. Those delectable morsels, consisting 
of what was left after the lard was pressed out, made a good snack. We had 
never heard of cholesterol and so did not worry about it. 


The sausage meat was ground by hand. Then, in a washtub, the 
seasonings were added and it was ready for the lard press, which had been 
converted into a sausage stuffer. The cleaned entrails were placed on a long 
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pipe-like piece that was attached to the press. About a gallon and a half of 
sausage was forced by the press into the pipe-like piece, and then into the 
casings. Someone pulled the casings over the end as the sausage fed into it. 
The end product was a juicy, delicious sausage, which was later smoked. 


Hams and bacon were either placed in a brine to cure or were covered 
with a dry mixture of seasonings, brown sugar and saltpeter, which was a 
good preservative. Each ham was wrapped in newspaper and then in a 
bleached feed sack, ends twisted and then tied together. They were then 
hung in a cool place to cure. These hams were often kept until summer. 


Some farmers smoked ham and bacon in the smokehouse, a little 
building built especially for that purpose. Hickory wood made the best 
smoke. Today’s smoked flavoring does not compare to that smoke. 
Spareribs were cold-packed. One could understand how a quart of these, 
when opened, did not serve a large family. As far as eating meat was 
concerned, it was either “rags or riches”. As long as it was available, it might 
be served twice a day, and then it was back to chicken, rabbit, fish or eggs. 
Yes, eggs were a good source of protein. Dad wasn’t much of a fisherman 
when he was young. We didn’t have much fish meat until his retirement 
years. Occasionally he ordered Pollock from Chicago and then peddled 
enough of them to pay for his own. 
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XVIII. SCHOOL DAYS 


Genevieve started school in Avilla in September of ’25. It was a 
traumatic time for Mother, as she watched her first child board the bus. Two 
years later I began school but, unlike Genevieve, I was nearly seven. Being 
older when I started made learning much easier for me. I was shy and 
blushed easily, so for a while school was less than enjoyable for me. 


Miss Stewart, who had taught Dad, was my teacher. She remained in 
that profession all her life, having taught three generations in some families. 
Those who were fortunate enough to have had her for a teacher in the first 
grade had the advantage of a good foundation for future grades. Both stern 
and loving, she was a slender and erect lady. Once I found her holding 
Richard in her lap. 


Our neighbor girl, Evelyn Albertson, started first grade the same year 
I entered. We became constant pals and remained so until my sophomore 
year in high school. She was a tall, redheaded girl and an only child. She 
was a generous friend who shared candy and other goodies with me. During 
lunchtime at school, we went to Thrapps Drug Store in Avilla. The counter 
that attracted us was loaded with one-cent candies and gum, suckers, jaw- 
breakers, candy bars, bubble gum, packs of gum and red hots. I don’t recall 
ever having a penny to spend...well, possibly on my birthday. Sometimes 
Evelyn would buy dried beef, five cents worth, for her sandwich. Of course, 
she gave me a taste. 


Some of the things I remember about first grade were wooden 
colored pegs, clay, crayons, pictures to color, songs, lists of words to 
memorize, the alphabet and spelling. The lists of words, which were our 
introduction to learning to read, were taken home and, with the help of our 
parents, memorized. From that foundation, sounds were taught, phonics as 
they are called today, and it wasn’t long until we were sounding out simple 
words. When we had our work finished, we were rewarded with getting to 
build things with the colored pegs or shaping an animal out of clay. 


I once made a clay sculpture of a pig. Miss Stewart thought it was so 
exemplary that she told me she wanted to show it to Mr. Kling, the principal. 
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Meanwhile, she told us to put our clay in a ball so it could be put away. 
What did I do? I rolled my pig into a ball! When Mr. Kling came at noon, 
my pig was a ball. Miss Stewart was so disappointed and, of course, my 
ever-ready tears overflowed. 


I have always enjoyed the sight of a robin. I attribute this enjoyment 
to a picture of a robin, which I colored in first grade. The teacher traced 
objects on paper and then used a duplicating machine to make enough copies 
for the whole class. 


Miss Stewart always started the day with a little song that went like 
this: 


“Good Morning to you, 
Good Morning to you, 
Whatever the weather, 
When we get together, 

In work or in play, 
A beautiful day.” 
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IXX. WELLS FARM 


In the fall of 1927 we moved from Grandpa Hess’ farm to the Wells 
farm, which was two miles or so north and up a lane. We children were 
getting over mumps. It was thought in those days that a bumpy ride would 
cause the mumps to “go down” causing sterility in males. 


Since the livestock were to be chased on foot, Richard, Genevieve 
and I drove them down the road. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad had to be 
crossed and we were very fearful of the possibility of an approaching train, 
though one never materialized. 


Since the Wells farm was up a lane, we had to walk to the end of the 
lane in all kinds of weather to catch the school bus. Not only did Dad have 
his own livestock to take care of, but he also had the owner’s animals, which 
included sheep. Mother had ducks and geese besides chickens to care for. 
An old gander must have had our number, as it chased us all over the yard. 
Dad finally armed us with a stick. 


One day as we were piling wood back in the field, I saw a white 
object in the distance. What could it be? Mr. Wells’ white cow had come to 
the barn the day before with a newborn white calf. When we investigated the 
white spot, low and behold, there was another white calf...twins! Dad put it 
in the wagon and took it to the barn to its mother. 


Merton loved to ride on Dad’s lap as Dad rode on farm implements in 
the field. Finally Dad made him a little box in which to ride. He sometimes 
fell asleep in the box instead of Dad’s lap. Merton had the habit of falling 
asleep most anywhere. Once we found him asleep in the corncrib. On 
another occasion, after having looked all over for him, I chanced to walk 
into the kitchen and saw his little feet sticking out from under the cook 
stove. Sleep had overcome him yet another time. 


Dad once went fishing with a friend, a rare occasion. Genevieve, 
Richard and I were instructed to work the horses on the cultipacker. 
Genevieve was driving the team of horses on the cultipacker when Richard 
and I decided to make the horses go faster by throwing clods of dirt at them. 
Genevieve became angry, threw down the lines and jumped off. The lines 
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caught under the cultipacker and pulled tight, causing the horses to go in a 
circle until the cultipacker upset. We all began screaming. A neighbor man 
heard us and came and stopped the horses, unhitched them and took them to 
the barn. That ended our farming for the day. Dad was not very happy with 
us when he returned home without any fish. 


Howard Merlyn was born on the Wells farm on May 11, 1928. We 
older siblings were now old enough to realize that there was another baby on 
the way. When Mother took to her bed and the doctor was summoned, we 
were herded into a little back porch room and told to lay coats on the floor 
and go to sleep. 


Well, Genevieve and I had other ideas. How did babies get here? We 
had always been told that the doctor brought a baby in his satchel. Weren't 
children naive in those days? Genevieve first begged me to go around the 
house and peek in the window. But our plan was foiled by a drawn window 
shade. She next directed me to go into the dining room and open up Dr. 
Veasey’s satchel. What should face me as I pulled it open but rows of 
medicine bottles. Children did not learn the facts of life at such a tender age. 
We girls were too excited to sleep, so we were awake when Dad announced 
that we had a new baby brother. 


A wood and coal furnace, with one large heat register, heated the 
Wells farmhouse. Who, I don’t recall, was pushing Hubert in a baby buggy. 
He fell out onto the hot register and received a bad burn on his cheek. He 
carries a slight scar yet today. Hubert and Howard, fifteen months apart, 
were the closest in age of any of us children. 


While living on the Wells farm, several of us children contracted 
scarlet fever and were quarantined. Richard and I had light cases but Eileen, 
Genevieve and Merton were quite ill. Dad was not supposed to leave the 
farm but he sneaked out by the back road to buy groceries in a town where 
he was not known. It was a happy day when the quarantine sign came off the 
door again and we could go back to school. 
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XX. BERKES FARM 


We only lived on the Wells farm one year, as Mr. Wells and Dad 
didn’t see “eye to eye”. So it was time to look for another farm to rent. We 
made another move north down the same road about two miles to the Berkes 
farm. Dad had been warned that no one could get along with John Berkes. 
He proved them all wrong as we lived there for five years. The only reason 
we had to move then was because Mr. Berkes himself wanted to move back 
to his own farm. 


This farm was polluted with Canadian thistles. We kids soon learned 
that Dad had appointed us to help keep them cut out. We spent many hours 
at the end of a hoe or cutting with a corn cutter. Weed killers were not 
available in those days. We also both thinned and replanted corn, worked in 
the garden, went berry-picking and, yes, still found time to play. Grandpa 
Mead planted a small patch of onions on some nearby muck and we were 
introduced to onion weeding. Grandpa eventually paid us a small wage. 


On May 22, 1931, Merlyn George was born. For some reason I can’t 
recall his birth. He was the first of my parents’ babies to be born with dark 
hair but he soon joined us towheads. 


We had good neighbors, the Barhans, Grahams, and Diehms. The 
Grahams had no children and once, when their niece from Chicago visited 
them, Genevieve and I were allowed to go over and play. We experimented 
with rouge makeup. I was afraid to go home with it on my cheeks, so I 
climbed up to the mirror above the sink and set about scrubbing it off. The 
more I washed, the redder my cheeks became. The fact that I was naturally 
rosy-cheeked didn’t help. The next morning I got up with scabs on my 
cheeks. I’m sure Mother didn’t have to warn me again about the evils of 
makeup. 


Mother thought the cure for most sicknesses was a laxative. The one 
she chose most often was a big red pill called Hinkley’s. They were very 
powerful and caused cramps. I recall playing sick in order to get to stay 
home from school. I guess I thought the cramps were worth it. 
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We were often allowed to dress and undress near the heating stove. 
Once when I was stripped to nature’s suit, I backed up against the hot stove 
and burned my backside. For a few days I didn’t do much sitting. 


Once when out on the back sidewalk, Eileen saw a mother cat having 
kittens. Richard and I thought she was too young to know about such things, 
so we told her it was her imagination. She wasn’t convinced. 


A fairy queen? Me? When in the third grade, I was chosen to be fairy 
queen and also to sing a solo. I wore a white dress trimmed in gold and a 
gold crown. I held a scepter with a gold star at the end. In those days we all 
wore long-sleeved, long-legged and button-up underwear. Mother had 
instructed me not to let the teacher take them off when they dressed me for 
the pageant. Miss Gutherie, my second grade teacher, begged me to let her 
take them off but I refused. By this time I was crying. She and Miss Swartz 
finally rolled the long sleeves and legs up and pinned them with straight 
pins. I was so full of pins I could hardly move. Dad said I sang fine but stood 
there like a statue. I wonder why? 


Miss Gutherie was my favorite teacher. She taught me in grades two 
and three. So when I was in grade three, Richard and I were in the same 
room. 


An old one-room schoolhouse stood just south of the Berkes farm. We 
were curious as to what was inside. The seats and a number of books were 
still there. Our greatest find was a giant dictionary, which we lugged home. 
It seems no one treasured old books during that period of time. I guess their 
minds were on the livelihood of their families. So it goes without saying that 
no one missed the books we brought home. 


Dad’s bachelor brother, Dave, came to live with us to help out with 
the farm work. He was shy and quiet. He never became involved in family 
arguments or in disciplining us children. He had not attended church for 
years but, through Dad’s influence, became a regular member again. He 
owned a little black coupe, the joy of his life. When he drove to Lisbon to 
buy tobacco, he often took me along and bought me a pack of gum. He 
hardly had enough money to buy gas for his car, so upon Dad’s advice, he 
sold it. Later Dad felt bad about Uncle Dave's selling it because he had 
gotten so much joy from it. 
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On one occasion Uncle Dave called me upstairs to his bedroom and 
gave me a glass-covered dish. I treasured it and have it yet today. Uncle 
Dave played the harmonica and would sit in the porch swing entertaining us. 
Children are sometimes thoughtlessly cruel. How did we show it? We told 
him that he couldn't play as well as Dad. He never entertained us again. 


It was here on the Berkes farm that Hubert had the accident that 
nearly took his life. Genevieve and I had been instructed to watch the 
younger kids while Mother was doing chores and Dad was working in the 
field. We didn’t take it seriously. Hubert was playing in the soil at the gate to 
the field and, at dusk, fell asleep. The horses hitched to the drill were headed 
to the barn through the gate. Dad never saw Hubert until the wheel of the 
drill was on his head. It slid off, leaving a gaping wound on the left side of 
his head. Dad jumped off the drill, picked him up and carried him to the 
house, blood running down his shirt. Since we had no phone, Dad had to go 
to a neighbor to call Dr. Veasey. There were no emergency rooms in those 
days. Imagine how horrified Mother must have been. 


Dr. Veasey arrived in a short time. Hubert was placed on a table. 
Without anesthesia, and with Mother holding him down, Dr. Veasey took 
twenty-one stitches. Would he live? Possibly—if he hadn’t sustained a skull 
fracture. Dr. Veasey thought not. When we kids could stand no more blood 
and screaming, we ran behind the house. Dr. Veasey instructed Mother to 
pour peroxide through the wound twice a day. There were no antibiotics to 
hurry the healing process. This was the only medication he had. 


Coming a day or so later, Uncle Arnold looked at Hubert lying on the 
couch and said, “He’ll never make it.” I’m sure we all prayed fervently for 
his recovery. The conditions that saved his life were that the drill was not a 
fertilizer drill and that the ground was soft. In due time he recovered. Yes, 
our prayers had been answered. The scar, which was very noticeable at first, 
is hardly discernable today. 


Through the years Dad had suffered from digestive problems and, at 
times, suffered from stomach ulcers. However, he had always been able to 
do his own work. But when he developed a rectal fistula, it nearly took his 
life. As Dad lay bedfast and delirious with high fever, he was taken to 
Sacred Heart Hospital in Garrett. One of the sisters looked at Dad and said, 
“He won’t live through the night”. God willed differently. Dad kept 
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improving until he was well enough to be moved to his sister Lennie’s 
home. Since he was a veteran, he was taken some time later to the Veterans 
Hospital in Indianapolis. There he had surgery performed to remove the 
fistula. 


To make matters worse, Mother was pregnant with her ninth child. 
Mother must have been a very strong person to hold up under such adverse 
conditions. To complicate things, the Great Depression was at its worst. 


I don’t know how we would have survived this period in our lives if it 
hadn’t been for help from the church members, relatives and neighbors to 
see us through. There were no government programs to aid our large family. 


How did the crops get harvested? Church members and neighbors 
pitched in and together harvested the corn. Even Pastor Noffze lent a hand. 
The Ladies Aid made us two comforters. 


Occasionally while Dad was in the hospital, I would sleep with 
Mother. One night as we lay in bed, she took my hand and placed it on her 
abdomen. I felt the little foot of our sister-to-be, Lois. It’s hard to explain the 
feeling that came over me. 


Our bachelor uncle Dave came the second time to live with us. He 
was a Godsend. I’m sure it wasn’t a pleasant job for him with us children 
telling him how Mother did it and how Dad did it. However, we all seemed 
to get along. 


Lois Lenor’s birth was nearly a month overdue. Of all Mother’s 
babies, she was the one who nearly didn’t survive. She was a blue baby and 
if it hadn’t been for Olie Uhl, the midwife, she wouldn't have let out the first 
cry. After Dr. Veasey gave up, Olie alternately put Lois in very warm water 
and then cold until she was shocked into breathing. I guess that was why 
Lois was always special to us. 


Aunt Lennie and Uncle Roy took Genevieve and me along when they 
visited Dad in the Veterans Hospital. It was wonderful to see our Dad. 
Mother was never able to visit him. Dad soon came home and gradually 
picked up the reins of responsibility. 
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XXI. A GODSEND 


Something “heaven-sent” happened to us during those depression 
years. A cousin of Mother’s, Francis Fosket who lived in Chicago, decided 
to look up his Mead relatives in the Kendallville and Lisbon area. When he 
found us, he immediately saw our need for clothing. A well-to-do cousin of 
his wife’s lived across the street from them. They had both boys and girls 
and all sizes of castoff clothing. Francis boxed them up and sent them to us. 
There was always something for everyone. Somewhere in the contents were 
several boxes of goodies. When a box arrived, it was like Christmas. 


On one occasion, Francis brought us a little red wagon. Dad bought a 
Ford from him for fifty dollars. It broke down on his way home from 
Chicago but it was soon repaired and Dad made it home. 


Francis’ wife’s name was Emma. Charlotte, his daughter, was a 
schoolteacher. Some years later, Genevieve, Richard and I went by train to 
visit them. It was our first train ride. 


Edna Diehm, a neighbor and fellow church member, kept Merlyn 
during the time of Lois’ birth. We would take him there in the morning on 
the school bus and then pick him up on the afternoon bus. Genevieve was 
too embarrassed to hold him on the bus, so I found myself doing it. Edna 
also did some washing for us. Elmer and Edna had three daughters. We 
spent time together because they were around the age of us older girls. 


Across the road and down a hill from the Berkes farm was an old trash 
pile. Richard and I spent many an hour there looking for treasures. 
Practically no one recognized an antique or collectible object and I’m sure 
some of the things we found would be collectibles today. 


Richard and I spent many hours making kites. I can’t remember ever 
having one that flew. The kite would take off only to crash to the ground. 
Too heavy, too much tail, who knows? 


Once we were playing among the fruit trees and saw a yellow finch or 
wild canary, as we called it. We tried without success to catch it. We ran in 
and asked Mother’s advice. The answer she gave assured the finch of its 
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freedom. Smiling, she directed us to put salt on its tail. Try it sometime! 
Parents were pretty smart, weren't they? 


On my eleventh birthday, Mother asked Dad, while he was in town, to 
buy some dress material. Dad chose green tweed because green was his 
favorite color. I loved it but Mother complained all the time she was making 
my dress that she couldn’t tell the right side from the wrong. I was thrilled to 
have a dress that was not handed down. 


When the chores were all done in the evening, we, including Mom 
and Dad, went to the backyard to play sock ball. The ball was a sock- 
covered carpet ball. How’s that for an inexpensive softball? The game was 
played like a softball game except for the method of getting a player out. 
The ball was thrown at the runner and if he was hit, he was out. Could that 
ball sting! Genevieve was called the “chicken coop fowler” because when 
she came to bat, the ball usually ended up in the nearby chicken coop. Our 
parents gave of their time and energy, and that no money could buy. 


Mother’s brother’s family, Uncle Loyd, Aunt Orpha and son Donnie, 
were very poor. They spent many hours at our house and we shared the little 
we had. They were not church members, so through the influence of Mother 
and Dad, they became members of the Lutheran church in Avilla. 


The Great Depression was upon us. We began feeling it as early as 
1930. Money was scarce. Farm products sold for a meager amount. Many 
times we did not even have the price of a three-cent stamp. The very 
necessities of life were many times denied us. Shoes and boots were half- 
soled and handed down. Clothing and socks were darned and redarned. 


Ground from wheat, we had our own flour, as well as corn meal mush, 
com bread, baking powder biscuits and pancakes. Yes, we had our own 
fruits and vegetables, but much of the time we did without meat. An often- 
served substitute for meat was navy beans. Eggs and chicken did not find its 
way to our table very often. It was the income from eggs and chickens that 
bought sugar, salt and other necessities. 


Yet we were so much better off than those who lived in cities. A great 
share of those city people had lost their jobs and had no paycheck coming in. 
How did they survive? In Chicago and other cities, there were bread lines. 
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In 1932 the stock market failed. Wealthy families lost their fortunes. 
Some men even committed suicide! Banks closed their doors. This hit the 
little guy because what little he had saved and banked was no longer 
available. People could no longer put their trust in their money. For the first 
time, they turned to God and prayed for help. 


Our meals were meager. Dad watched as a dish of food was passed 
around the table so that the ones on the tail end would get their share. 
Mother learned to stretch food. I can’t remember worrying or being unhappy 
about this state of affairs. 


o1 
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XXII. HANSON FARM 


We lived on the Berkes farm five years and then moved a short 
distance down the same road to the Hanson farm. The house had two small 
upstairs bedrooms and was too small for our large family. The boys slept in 
one upstairs bedroom and the girls in the other. Yes, we girls slept three in a 
bed. We fought over who had to sleep in the middle. Who wants to get rolled 
on all night long? 


A stovepipe from the downstairs woodstove came through the floor in 
the boys’ bedroom and then up through the roof. Mother had warned the 
boys time and again to keep their clothing from the pipe. One day we 
smelled rags burning and discovered the boys had not heeded the warning. 
Their charred clothing lay smoldering on the floor. What a close call! 


Mother was pregnant with her tenth child. I wonder what thoughts 
went through her head but I never heard her complain about her many 
pregnancies. Mother loved babies. 


It was a hot summer and Mother suffered much from the heat. Toward 
the end of her pregnancy, she fell down the basement steps and sprained her 
ankle. It was very painful and she couldn’t stand to put much weight on it. 
Much of the housework fell on us girls. George Leroy, their sixth boy, was 
born on August 15, 1934. It was a difficult birth. Edna Deihm assisted Dr. 
Veasey. We children were sent to our bedrooms but Genevieve and I were 
allowed to come downstairs after George was born. 


Richard and I spent some companionable times together. We fished, 
went berry picking, looked for mushrooms and even stole a watermelon. A 
neighbor’s patch lay along the line fence. So we climbed the fence, being 
careful not to get caught on the barbed wire. We picked our melon, climbed 
back across the fence and broke it open. To our disappointment, the melon 
was green inside. 


Dad had the best melon patch ever. The watermelons were especially 
good. Now we had all the melons we wanted to eat and even gave some 
away. 
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XXIII. GRANDPA’S HOME 


The year went swiftly and again we were forced to move. Dad hunted 
diligently for another farm to rent but could find none. What could we do? 
Grandpa Mead came to the rescue and offered to allow us to move into his 
small house with him. That must have been a very difficult time for us all. 
However, he was spending time across the road with a neighbor lady, so he 
wasn't home all that much. 


Dad found stable room for his horses and livestock in a neighbor’s 
barn, and also some acres to farm. During the summertime, he rented a 
pasture field. He built some makeshift stalls so we could milk the cows in 
the field and they could remain in the field all summer. It was a quarter of a 
mile from home. I often went milking and carried two buckets of milk back 
to the house. Did my arms ever ache! 


I met my first love that summer. It was more of an infatuation. A 
young man much older then me, who lived in the neighborhood, took a 
fancy to me. Mother cautiously kept us from being alone together. It all 
ended when he, after knowing a girl only a week, married her. Strangely, I 
didn’t seem to mind. I was only fifteen. 


Mother finally had the use of a motor-driven washing machine. A 
generous lady in the neighborhood allowed Mother to use her washer. What 
a help! 


“ye 
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XXIV. OUR LAST MOVE 


Dad had never ceased looking for a farm to rent. His cousin, Ervin 
Hess, ran a bread route. One of his stops was at Barney Heffelfinger’s farm 
near Huntertown. Barney owned two farms and one was for rent. 


Dad grabbed the opportunity and went to see Barney. Ervin had 
already told Barney that Dad was a good farmer. The only drawback was 
that he had ten children. Barney replied, “That’s no problem. I have nine!” 


Barney was quite a character. He had a goatee, which he grew when 
Roosevelt, a Democrat, was elected president. He vowed he wouldn't shave 
it off while there was a Democratic president. Barney was easygoing and 
easy to get along with. He raised chickens and did truck farming. He was 
well-respected in the community. 


Having at last found a farm, we moved there in 1936. It was a mile 
and a quarter north of Huntertown. Genevieve and I each stayed with 
different neighbors in Lisbon until I completed my freshman year and 
Genevieve her junior year. I had to help with chores and do dishes. 
Genevieve had to help with a family of five children. Changing high schools 
didn’t seem to upset us much. 


Our new Heffelfinger farmhouse was, at last, large enough for our 
family. With three bedrooms upstairs and one down, we at last had enough 
bedroom space. Although we three older girls still slept together, another 
bed was soon added to the big room and we slept two in a bed. 


President F. Delano Roosevelt has been credited with bringing the 
country out of the Great Depression. The Social Security Act was passed. 
Americans were now looking to the federal government for aid instead of 
the township trustee. 


Times were better for our family but money was still scarce. We older 
children weeded onions for Ruderman. At first we were picked up by a truck 
and worked ten-hour days. As we crawled on the hot muck, straddling an 
onion row, our knees became very sore and blistered. Did we stay at home 
until they healed? No! We went right back the next day. Later, a law, the 
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Child Labor Law, was passed, preventing Ruderman from working us more 
than eight-hour days. 


We came home black and sweaty. At home, we had placed a tub of 
water in the sun to warm and now we carried it to the shed. We all took a 
bath in the same water, so there was a scramble to jump in the tub first. After 
our baths we were refreshed and ready to go to the free movies in Laotto on 
Tuesday evenings and in Huntertown on Friday evenings. This brought 
many hours of free family entertainment. 


In the fall, we again worked at the Ruderman onion farm, topping 
onions with sheep shears and putting them in crates. We were paid by the 
crate, so we tried to pick rows with the biggest onions. Actually, we were 
assigned to a row, so if it happened to have small onions, we were very 
upset. Even Mother tried her hand at topping and was very fast at it. 


What did we do with our wages? We laid aside enough money for 
schoolbooks, a little spending money and a dollar or two for Christmas gifts. 
I can recall spending ten cents on each member of my family. 
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XXV.HUNTERTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 


In the fall of 1937, I entered, as a sophomore, the door of Huntertown 
High School for the first time. I had had dreams of getting lost and not 
finding the right rooms. Eel River township students were transferred to 
Huntertown the same year. Among them was my best friend-to-be, Jeanne 
Sprouls. We just seemed to belong together. She remained my friend all 
through high school. Among my wider circle of friends were Ruth Green 
and Ruth McCoy. We became known as the “three Ruths”. We were none 
too boy-crazy yet. I always admired older fellows, so it didn’t bother me. 


I was studious but learned fairly easily. I especially liked Mathematics 
and English. We kids stayed out of school quite often to work. When I was a 
senior, I husked corn at a neighbor’s farm for fifty cents a day. My 
girlfriend, Jeanne, was always perturbed when I stayed out. That meant she 
had to find someone else to walk the halls with at noon. Our principal, Mr. 
Henning, was very understanding about our absences. Despite all the 
absences, I graduated with an ‘A’ (95.14) average. 


At one time, we had seven from our family loading the bus in the 
morning. Packing lunches was like working on an assembly line. We ate a 
lot of baloney sandwiches. That must have taken at least a loaf of bread. 


My high school years were marked with hard work—making hay, 
grain-shocking, truck gardening, picking hampers of tomatoes to sell, 
picking strawberries, besides housework. 


My brothers always stopped shocking grain toward the end of the 
field and watched for rabbits to run down. We always enjoyed rabbits on the 
table but Genevieve and I complained that we had to finish their shocking. 


Dad gave me a pig that had the scours. He told me if I wanted to take 
care of it, I could have half the money when he sold it. I browned flour, 
mixed it with milk and fed it to the pig. That cured the scours. For raising 
the hog, I received five dollars. With this money, I bought my first 
wristwatch. 
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One day Dad came “chugging” up the road with his first tractor, a ten- 
twenty. He gradually was able to buy tractor-drawn machinery. This 
revolutionized farming for him. 


Dad could raise hogs to two hundred pounds in less time than anyone 
in the neighborhood. Barney Heffelfinger decided to sell the farm, so Dad 
bought it. It was largely his hog-producing ability that paid for the farm in 
record-breaking time. 
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XXVI. LATER EVENTS 


One day, our former neighbor, Walter Albertson, stopped in to see 
Dad. He pulled out a bottle of whiskey and mixed drinks for Dad, while 
reminiscing of the past. Well, Dad got past the point of no return and Mother 
had to put him to bed. She later told us that he was sick. Well, I suppose he 
was. 


Dad always got a kick out of embarrassing Genevieve and me in 
public. Once I turned the tables on him. We were shopping in Fort Wayne 
and he was waiting for me on a street corner. As I approached him, he stuck 
out his hand as though he was going to shake hands with a long-lost friend. I 
stuck my nose in the air and walked right by him. He never quite forgot that 
episode. 


My brothers often went berry picking but one particular time they got 
chiggers. Richard was about sixteen years old and had the worst mess of 
them in an unmentionable place. Mother had some red salve, which he used 
to stop the itching. Well, when it started to work, he ran, yelping like a dog, 
around and around the outside of the house. Mother caught him and dunked 
him in a tub of cold water that sat under the pear tree. Like the line from the 
old song; “cool, clear water”. 


Genevieve and I had reached an age when we were beginning to date. 
Through Evelyn Albertson, I met Charles Kirpatrick when I was fifteen. We 
had been told we couldn't date until we were sixteen but my parents gave 
me permission to date him once a week. Why would they allow me to date a 
twenty-two-year-old fellow? Maybe it was because I would be sixteen in 
two months. Chuck was getting serious, so I quit him before my birthday. I 
didn’t want to feel indebted to him. 


At a Sunday School picnic, I met Don Johnson. He was tall, 
handsome, had dark curly hair and, besides all that, he was a Lutheran. I was 
flattered that of all the girls at the picnic, he picked me. Dating, to him, was 
going to the skating rink and skating by himself most of the time. He was 
too “mushy” for me. I soon tired of all his kisses. He was also getting too 
possessive, so we broke up. 
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Barney Heffelfinger had two younger daughters, Betty and Kate, with 
whom we enjoyed some good times. The time that stands out in my memory 
is sliding down the hill on the road after a deep snow. We also did some 
double-dating together. 
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XXVII. KEITH 


The first time I saw Keith, Barney’s son who was in the Navy, was 
when I was a freshman at Avilla High. He and a friend were visiting school. 
Betty had told me he was coming, so when I saw two sailors, I immediately 
knew who they were. Keith’s friend had graduated from Avilla High School. 
Of course, Keith didn’t know I existed. 


Due to Betty’s arranging, Genevieve was to have a date with Keith. I 
guess it just wasn’t meant to be because Genevieve became ill with facial 
paralysis, now called Bell’s Palsy, and I took her place. Keith was four years 
older than me. I was immediately attracted to him—beautiful blue eyes, 
medium height and a magnetic personality. I’m sure he viewed me as too 
young and inexperienced for him. 


Betty later arranged for us to correspond. Our letters were short and 
friendly. We dated occasionally, when he was home on leave. I graduated in 
1939 and he was to get home for my graduation. However, his ship was 
ordered from the west coast to the east coast and all leaves were cancelled. 
He did get a thirty-day leave in June after my graduation and we had a 
number of dates. Our interest in each other was now more than casual and 
the letters that followed were more than friendly. 


In December 1939, Keith was discharged from the Navy. And, after 
spending nearly every evening together, we became engaged in April. We 
were married on August 10, 1940. 


Soon after Keith got out of the Navy, he bought a new Oldsmobile for 
five-hundred dollars. Much of our time together was spent on drives, going 
nowhere in particular. He asked me many times to marry him but I wanted to 
be sure before I said “yes”. Once again, as he sat in my parents’ living room, 
he asked me to marry him yet another time. He was smoking a pipe and 
when I surprised him with my “yes”, the pipe dropped right out of his 
mouth. 


It was in 1939 that Joe Carson started courting Genevieve. He started 
calling her Genny and that nickname remained with her. We foursome spent 
many enjoyable times together. 
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Keith and I had a simple Saturday afternoon wedding ceremony in 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church in Avilla. I wore a street length dress with a 
lacy bolero, a big picture hat and accessories to match. Genevieve was maid 
of honor and Keith’s friend, Ony Hoot, was best man. A reception with 
homemade ice cream and cake followed at my home. 


For our honeymoon, we borrowed Keith’s dad’s little trailer and went 
to Wall Lake for a week. There was hardly room in it to turn around and we 
had to sleep on the floor. We felt blessed to have a honeymoon at all and so 
those conditions did not dampen our spirits. We swam, fished and hiked. On 
Sunday, the first Sunday of our marriage, we went to church at Glen Eden 
Chapel at Lake James. Keith was now a Lutheran. He became a very 
dedicated Christian. 


Our first home was in Keith’s parents’ house. He was now in 
partnership with his dad, truck 
farming and raising broilers. 
The hours we spent there 
working together helped weld a 
good marriage. 


Many changes were 
coming in all our lives. Rural 
electrification opened a whole 
new world with electric lights 
and its laborsaving appliances. 
My siblings were growing up, 
each with his or her own plans 
and dreams. My own dream, 
that of being a wife and mother- 
to-be, was being realized. 


Many stories I’ve read 
end with “and they lived 
happily ever after”. Yes, we did 
enjoy a happy, companionable, 
Christian marriage for fifty-six 
years and were blessed with one 
daughter and three sons. 
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603 S. Jackson Street Auburn, IN 46706 
Phone: 219-925-2414 


Patron is responsible for all 
material borrowed. 
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